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UN Technicians Prevent 
Total Congo Breakdown 


By ‘RUSSELL HOWE 
(From the Washington Post) 


Leopoldville 

Although much remains to be done, 
the United Nations feels that it has 
now succeeded in restoring to the 
Congo the means to prevent a total 
breakdown of essential services and 
to check rising unemployment. 

In a report published November 15, 
the UN says the four month period 
in which it has been helping the 
Congo “began with the attempt to 
dissociate civil operations from the 
complexity of the political situation 
and ended with the realization that 
scrupulous neutrality cannot create 
an operational basis for a technical 
assistance program where a genuinely 
effective central government is lack- 
ing.” 

Despite the lack of cooperation 
from Congolese officials since the pro- 
gram began July 11, 170 experts from 
all six continents have been brought 
in to tackle 11 fields of assistance 
under the direction of Sture Linner 
of Sweden, chief of civilian opera- 
tions. 


Idle Total Down 

In Leopoldville, where 80,000 of a 
normal male labor force of 125,000 
were idle in early October, the figure 
is now down to 75,000, partly because 
of the resumption of foreign business 
activity and partly through the UN 
public works program. 

Most businesses still run on a much 
reduced basis. A large fraction re- 
mains closed altogether. Executives 
and other European employees are 
hesitant to return and are naturally 
demanding higher wages or danger 
bonuses. Most employers of Europeans 
are now paying special allowances be- 
cause employees are leaving wives 
and families in Europe and support- 
ing expenses of two households. 

The UN Leopoldville public works 
program involves the draining of a 
marsh that is the sole remaining 
source of mosquitoes and malaria in 
the area of the capital. It will employ 
2,200 men by the end of November. 
By the end of the year, it is hoped 
that unemployment in Leopoldville 
will be reduced to 60,000 or one work- 
er in every two. 


Plantations Needed 
But to relieve unemployment ef- 
fectively throughout the country, the 
huge rubber, coffee, tea, banana, and 
other plantations employing 500,000 
laborers need to be back to normal. 
This means that substantial military 
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forces must impose tribal peace, 
guarantee safety for the senior staff 
(mostly whites) and eventually for 
their families in rural plantation 
areas. 

One Congolese adult male in four 
is a wage earner, as opposed to a 
member of a peasant society. This 
is an exceptionally high proportion of 
wage earners for an African country 
and means fewer earners can fall 
back on the family farm in times 
of distress than is usual in Africa. 


UN experts. are also at work on 
the structure of the Congolese econ- 
omy. Victor Umbricht, formerly head 
of the Swiss treasury, and Robert 
West of the United States have been 
brought here for the newly-created 
monetary council and to oversee the 
Congo bank. 


Umbricht has laid down an import- 
export policy that permitted imports 
to start again with $5,000,000 from 
the UN, has fixed exchange laws, per- 
suaded banks to extend credit, and 
has drafted a budget for the period 
through June 30 next year. 


If the greatest immediate Congolese 
problems are disorder and unemploy- 
ment, the main long-term problem is 
education. In medicine, there are no 
Congolese doctors but there were 132 
“auxiliary doctors” who had done four 
years of medical study. Sixty of these 
have been sent to France and other 
European countries for three year 
training leading to a full degree. 


Role of Universities 

The role of Lovanium University 
here, one of Africa’s two universities 
with an atomic reactor (the other is 
Cairo) will be enormous in training 
Congolese cadres. Magnificently 
equipped and now aided by the Ford 
and Rockefeller Foundations, the uni- 
versity has lost its staff together with 
nearly all European students because 
of the events. It has 335 pupils now 
against 485 last year. 


Of 145 Belgian high school teachers 
ordered not to return by Patrice 
Lumumba’s Minister of Education, 
Pierre Mulele, 83 now have been per- 
suaded to come back to the Congo. 
Almost all primary schools are now 
open, and about half the secondary 
schools, though most of these began 
the fall semester a month late. 

The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
is recruiting 500 secondary and tech- 
nical teachers for high schools and 
technical institutes that remain closed 
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What Next for South Africa? 


Apartheid in a Hostile World 


By VERNON McKAY 


Professor of African Studies, 
School of Advanced International 
Studies of the Johns Hopkins 
University 


HE series of shocks which re- 
verberated through the Union of 
South Africa early in 1960 suggested 
that the Union’s fiftieth anniversary 


might be a turning point in ‘its 


history. After seven months of wor- 
risome headlines about a spreading 
boycott, South Africans were con- 
fronted in rapid succession with 
British Prime Minister Macmillan’s 
“wind of change” speech to parlia- 
mentarians in Cape Town on Febru- 
ary 3; the fatal Sharpeville riot on 
March 21, in which 72 Africans were 
killed and at least 186 wounded by 
police fire; a severe plunge in the 
value of shares on the Johannesburg 
stock exchange totaling £501,000,000 
between January 1 and March 31; a 
startling condemnation by the United 
States State Department less than 48 
hours after Sharpeville; the seizure 
and imprisonment without trial of 
nearly 2,000 South Africans under a 
State of Emergency proclaimed on 
March 30; a denunciation by the 
United Nations Security Council on 
April 1; and the attempt to assassi- 
nate Prime Minister Hendrik F. Ver- 
woerd on April 9. 


UN Long Ignored 


In the decade before this succession 
of catastrophes, most South African 
whites, under continuous pressure 
from world opinion, had developed a 
protective armor which enabled them 
to ignore the United Nations and 
other external critics, at least on the 
surface. This was true not only of 
Afrikaans-speaking supporters of the 
Nationalist Party, which controls the 
government, but also of English- 
speaking members of the opposition 
United Party. The English-language 
press, which campaigns against the 
present government, frequently joined 
the Nationalists in attacking foreign 
meddling in South African affairs. 

The big question after Sharpeville 
was whether the shocks of 1960 had 
cracked the walls of apartheid. It 
did not appear so on May 20 when 
Dr. Verwoerd, in his first major 
policy statement after his recovery, 
declared that the government saw no 
reason to depart from its policy of 
separate development of the races. 
The Prime Minister’s rigidity 
prompted Alan Paton, noted author 
and national president of the small 


A meeting of the Pan Africanist Congress in March, 1960. 
—photo by John Moss, Black Star 


integrationist Liberal Party to say: 
“It is not easy for a White South 
African who has grown up with a 
love of his country and a respect for 
democracy to welcome the existence 
of pressure from outside on his 
country. But what alternatives have 
the Nationalists left us?” Many ene- 
mies of the government, however, feel 
that external pressures only help the 
Nationalists win votes by patriotic 
denunciations of foreign intervention. 
Both conservatives and liberals, from 
Johannesburg to Stellenbosch, are in- 
clined to ask whether foreign attacks 
on apartheid really produce any last- 
ing effect, and, in particular, whether 
they are strong enough to force a 
change in government policy. It is 
not an easy question to answer. 

South, Africa’s whites, who are the 
primary subject of this article, num- 
bered 3,067,000 in mid-1959. They en- 
joy one of the highest standards of 
living in the world, and their pros- 
perity has indirectly benefited the 
country’s 9,751,000 Africans or 
Bantu, 1,450,000 Coloreds of mixed 
blood, and 405,000 Asians. More ad- 
vanced than most Africans north of 
the Limpopo in material ways, the 
Union’s non-whites naturally find 
racial discrimination all the more 
frustrating. 

With Alan Paton’s plea for more 
external pressure in mind, it is worth 
examining South African reactions 
to foreign criticism in the hectic first 
quarter of 1960. After 15 years of 


hostility from the UN General As- 
sembly, South Africans were partially 
inured to the first attack on them 
from another UN organ, the Security 
Council. The unexpected State De- 
partment criticism proved quite dis- 
turbing; but since it came within 48 
hours after Sharpeville, it was gen- 
erally regarded as a premature and 
immature prejudgement of the situa- 
tion, and as a power politics play in 
the American popularity contest with 
the Russians for Afro-Asian favor. 
The boycott movement, after arousing 
initial alarm, had moved off the front 
pages and was termed an empty 
threat. But British Prime Minister 
Macmillan’s celebrated “wind of 
change” speech on February 3 was 
big news for nearly seven weeks. 
Numerous observers contended that 
the impact of the speech was so great 
that “South Africa would never be the 
same again.” It therefore provides a 
valuable test case of the effect of 
external pressures on South Africa. 

The text of the speech gives little 
indication of why it aroused such a 
tempest. It is a delicate balance of 
sympathy and criticism which begins 
with praise, turns to warning, and 
ends on a note of friendship. South 
Africans tended to overlook Mac- 
millan’s opening remarks on the eco- 
nomic interdependence between the 
Union and the United Kingdom. In- 
stead, they concentrated on his “wind 
of change” blowing through the Afri- 
can continent, his remarks on the 
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“African national consciousness” 
which we must all “come to terms 
with,” and his pointed warning that 
there were aspects of South African 
policies which “make it impossible” 
for the United Kingdom to support 
the Union “without being false to our 
own deep convictions about the politi- 
cal destinies of free men.” 


The immediate reaction to Mac- 
millan was one of calm, but it was 
calm before the storm. Prime Min- 
ister Verwoerd, in an impromptu but 
moderate reply, called for justice for 
the white man too. In its leading 
editorial the next morning, the gov- 
ernment organ, Die Transvaler, 
quietly dismissed the subject by not- 
ing that two distinguished statesmen 
with different backgrounds had 
spoken and that their views had 
naturally varied. 


Three days later, the storm broke 
in flamboyant and exaggerated ban- 
ner headlines in South Africa’s most 
widely read newspaper, the Johannes- 
burg Sunday Times of February 7: 
“Mac Changes Political Face of 
Africa—Shattering Impact of Visit 
Analyzed.” Calling Macmillan’s ad- 
dress “the gravest international set- 
back the Nationalist government has 
suffered since it came to power in 
1948,” the Sunday Times, in three 
leading articles, exploited to the limit 
one new “fact” it claimed to have 
discovered, namely that “Mr. Mac- 
millan told Dr. Verwoerd that Britain 
would no longer be able to vote for 
South Africa at the United Nations.” 


“Moral Duty” Cited 


South Africans of all opinions had 
meanwhile been thinking over the 
implications of what Macmillan said. 
Dr. G. D. Schoitz, editor of Die 
Transvaler, decided to find out the 
opinions of his readers. In a leading 
editorial on February 9 he called on 
them to express their views as a 
“moral duty” because the mainten- 
ance of white civilization was at 
stake. This unusual appeal produced 
such a flood of letters that the paper 
announced, 13 days later, that it 
could publish only those letters al- 
ready received. Seldom in the history 
of South African journalism, Die 
Transvaler said, had there been such 
a shining and overwhelming reaction, 
which “underscores again the truth 
of the old saying that good is born 
out of bad.” 


What was the “good” that came out 
of the “bad” Macmillan speech? A 
change of policy? Indeed not! It 
was the fact that the episode had 
awakened South Africans to the dan- 
ger threatening them, and would 
therefore strengthen their determina- 
tion to make the sacrifices necessary 
to make apartheid work. This was 
called South Africa’s only possible 
salvation. Die Transvaler even sug- 
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gested that Dr. Verwoerd invite other 
British Cabinet members out, in par- 
ticular Colonial Secretary Iain Mac- 
leod, to help frighten awake any re- 
maining ignorant or _ recalcitrant 
South Africans. Shortly afterward, 
Minister of External Affairs Eric 
Louw added that he knew of nothing 
in recent years which had “contribu- 
ted so much to bringing right think- 
ing English- and Afrikaans-speaking 
South Africans nearer to each other.” 


Bitter Emotions 


Among the letters responding to 
Die Transvaler’s appeal, a number 
of moderate views were expressed, 
but they revealed no appreciable 
sentiment for abandoning apartheid. 
Other reactions were bitterly emo- 
tional—“The West hates us with a 
venomous hate. . . . To the devil with 
the opinion of the outside world. ... 
God is still with us. ... We are ready 
to give our last drop of blood for our 
existence.” Macmillan was also at- 
tacked from the pulpit by certain 
Afrikaner preachers, notably Domi- 
nee G. J. J. Boshoff in Johannesburg, 
who likened the situation to the tale 
of Herod and John the Baptist. The 
white man, who brought the gospel 
to Africa, is John the Baptist. The 
black man is the innocent daughter 
of Herod who is invited by agitators 
(her mother Herodias) to demand the 
head of John the Baptist. The weak 
Herod, in the person of Macmillan, 
representing poisonous world opinion, 
gives in to the evil demand. 

While these emotional reactions 
were artificially stimulated by the 
press, their basic cause must lie 
deeper. Even if there was little new 
in Macmillan’s speech, it was quite 
startling that a British Prime Min- 
ister, while a guest of a Nationalist 
government, should speak bluntly on 
delicate issues. To add insult to in- 
jury, the heresy came from a dis- 
tinguished Conservative rather than a 
“hopeless” Labor leader. The Cabinet 
members must have been aware of 
the rapid pace of change in Africa, 
but they evidently expected their 
guest to be circumspect in speaking 
about it while in the Union. As for 
the Afrikaner rank and file, as well 
as many English-speaking whites, it 
is perhaps true that they were so out 
of touch with African trends that 
they were really surprised to find 
the “wind of change” so near. 

Finally, the increasingly sharp 
reactions of Afrikaner leaders may 
have resulted from a growing concern 
over the possible repercussions of the 
Macmillan episode on the position of 
the Nationalist Party. Would it 
strengthen the hands of the Bassons 
and Fagans in their moderate Afri- 
kaner attack on government rigidity? 
How would it affect the campaign for 
a republic, which was already under 
way? 


Coming at the end of seven weeks 
of controversy over Macmillan’s 
views, the Sharpeville shooting on 
March 21 and the angry world-wide 
reaction to it shook South Africa to 
the core. It seemed to confirm that 
the wind of change had at last 
reached the Union. The Sharpeville 
demonstration against rigorous pass 
laws was the most disastrous of a 
number of outbursts organized by the 
uncompromising Pan-Africanist Con- 
gress under the leadership of Robert 
Mangaliso Sobukwe, a university lan- 
guage instructor who was sentenced 
to three years in prison after the 
March rioting. His new radical or- 
ganization has grown swiftly in the 
past year at the expense of the more 
moderate African National Congress. 


The world soon learned, however, 
that white South Africans still had 
the power and the will to rule. The 
government’s reaction to nation-wide 
reports of African ferment and to 
rumors of imminent pressures from 
overseas was to proclaim a State of 
Emergency on March 30. Swiftly the 
police rounded up and imprisoned 
nearly 2,000 political suspects, in- 
cluding about 100 whites, an action 
shrouded in secrecy because the 
emergency regulations made it an 
offense punishable by up to £500 fine 
and five years’ imprisonment to men- 
tion the name of anyone detained 
under the emergency regulations. 


Verwoerd Strengthened 


The emergency measures broke the 
back of African resistance for the 
time being. With the leaders in jail, 
even passive resistance cannot be 
organized effectively. It should be 
noted, moreover, that only a limited 
amount of white power was used. In 
addition to a mobile police force, 
South Africa has a small Permanent 
Force of army commando units, air 
and naval forces, a large Citizen 
Force of white citizens who undergo 
periodic training, and Skiet Kom- 
mandos of relatively untrained Afri- 
kaner farmers and townsmen who like 
the Citizen Force, are subject to call 
by the Minister of Defense. 


The government’s position was also 
strengthened by the attempt to kill 
the Prime Minister, for it had the 
psychological effect of elevating Dr. 
Verwoerd in Afrikaner esteem at a 
critical moment when his policy was 
under heavy fire. Although he was 
admired by many Afrikaners as a 
strong leader, he had been considered 
an intellectual rather than a man of 
the people. When he “shed his blood” 
for them, he somehow became one of 
the people for the first time. As the 
Transvaler expressed it, “Blood 
Brings Unity.” This turned out to 
be politically significant in numerous 
ways. Shortly before the shooting, 
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Can Houphouet Fill the Vacuum? 


Collapse of the Mali Federation 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


NE of the fairer hopes of Afri- 

can unity was _irreparably 
broken when the Mali Federation 
blew apart on August 20. The shock 
waves spreading out from the blast 
have profoundly altered the West 
African political landscape and all 
but shattered the edifice of the new 
Community wherein the French had 
hoped to live in peace and amity with 
their former African colonies. 

It is worth recalling that the Mali 
Federation was formed on the mor- 
row of the French constitutional ref- 
erendum of September 1958 when 
four West African territories an- 
nounced their intention to combine 
as an autonomous federal unit within 
the Franco-African Community born 
of the same referendum. Two of the 
four territories—Upper Volta and 
Dahomey—pulled out almost imme- 
diately because anti-federalists got 
the upper hand in local politics, but 
the remaining two, Senegal and Sou- 
dan, went doggedly ahead to estab- 
lish a union that called for a true 
surrender of power by the constituent 
parts. 


Counter Force Appears 


Until its demise, the Mali Federa- 
tion was a force to be reckoned with 
in West Africa because it gave tan- 
gible expression to the pan-African 
idealism that has such compelling 
attraction for the younger generation 
of African intellectuals and political 
leaders. Opposition parties in other 
French-speaking West African terri- 
tories were so drawn toward the new 
Federation that they reconstituted 
themselves as branches of the Malian 
ruling party, the Parti de la Federa- 
tion Africaine. conservative 
Prime Minister of the Ivory Coast, 
Felix Houphouet-Boigny, sensed the 
potential power of Mali and drew 
around him Dahomey, Upper Volta, 
and Niger in a kind of anti-fed- 
eralist alliance called the Conseil de 
VEntente. Cynics might scoff at the 
Guinea-Ghana Union, on the grounds 
that it had no political reality except 
in the nebulous realm of pan-African 
mythology and was merely the sym- 
bolic expression of its members’ like- 
mindedness, but Mali could not be 
laughed away. Soudanese and Sen- 
egalese nationalists had done what 
many outsiders said African nation- 
alists would never do: they had ceded 


some of their local authority to a cen- 
tral government dedicated to the 
ideals of African unity. 

A narration of the events of Au- 
gust 19 and 20 and a detailed analysis 
of the constitutional squabble that 
preceded them would tell one very 
little about the real reasons for the 
Federation’s travail and death, which 
lie in the basically irreconcilable ex- 
pectations and ambitions of the two 
erstwhile partners. 

In retrospect, it is clear that the 
Senegalese and the Soudanese had 
never really agreed upon the form 
the Federation should take and that 
neither party was ready to com- 
promise cherished political viewpoints 
to make it work. The Senegalese 
wanted a kind of common law mar- 
riage that would leave each spouse a 
good deal of freedom in the ordering 
of his private affairs. The Soudanese 
dreamt of a mystical union within 
which each would lose his separate 
personality, and they summed it up 
in the phrase, “faire la nation au 
niveau du Mali”; Senegal and Soudan 
were to disappear as discrete socio- 
political entities, and there was to be 
only one Mali “nation”. But the un- 
spoken Soudanese assumption was 
that the new nation would be a replica 
of Soudan, not of Senegal. 

Leopold Sedar Senghor, Senegal’s 
distinguished poet and grammarian, 


and the mild-mannered but able Sen- 
egalese Prime Minister Mamadou Dia, 
wanted to go on running Senegal as 
they and their colleagues saw fit. 
Long experience of Western electoral 
politics—part of Senegal began choos- 
ing deputies to the French parliament 
in 1871—had taught Senegalese pol- 
iticians that power need not be total, 
that political opposition need not be 
treasonable, and that live and let 
live was a workable rule of govern- 
ment. They expected Senegal and 
Soudan to keep a measure of internal 
autonomy, to surrender limited au- 
thority to the federal government, 
and to learn to adjust their differences 
on a pragmatic basis as they went 
along. In other words, they saw the 
Federation in the image of Senegal, 
where a number of local machines 
had managed to get along with each 
other inside the territory’s dominant 
political party but retained con- 
siderable authority at the municipal 
or regional level, each in its own 
bailiwick. 

Such notions were alien to the 
Soudanese. The Prime Minister of 
Soudan and of the Mali Federation, 
Modibo Keita, a man of towering 
physical stature and great force of 
personality, was trained in the po- 
litical school of Leninist “democratic 
centralism”, and so was the whole 
of his party apparatus. Although it 
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Mamadou Dia 
—French Information Service 


Leopold Sedar Senghor 


—United Press International 


never regarded itself as Communist, 
Keita’s party, the Union Soudanaise, 
had close ties with French Com- 
munists in its formative years and 
borrowed heavily, if selectively, from 
Communist methods and doctrine. The 
intellectual residue of these early 
connections is particulary noticeable 
in the party’s important left wing, 
led by the head-strong radical, Ma- 
deira Keita. Appropriating to their 
own uses the curious metaphysics of 
modern Communism, the leaders of 
the Union Soudanaise talk and write 
sometimes as if their party and the 
population at large were virtually 
identical. The party is the people; 
ergo, the enemies of the party are 
the enemies of the people. Power must 
be single, not plural; only inside a 
single political structure bound to- 
gether by the strictest discipline and 
an unquestioned loyalty to party doc- 
trine can there be any discussion, 
any compromise, any real give and 
take. 


Maneuvering Begins 


When Senghor and Dia could not 
grasp these self-evident truths, Mo- 
dibo Keita tried to use the power that 
was his at the level of the federal 
government to sweep them aside. 
Keita and his followers probably in- 
tended to replace them with men 
drawn from among the Senegalese 
left opposition, and thus pave the 
way for true unity within a single, 
monolithic party structure. The Sou- 
danese saw the future of the Federa- 
tion in the image of their own po- 
litical experience and set out to make 
the vision a reality. 


Their first move was to let it be 
known they would not support Seng- 
hor for the position of President of 
the Federation, an office that was 
largely decorative but carried some 
residual authority. The position fell 
to Senegal by prior agreement, and 
the Senegalese leaders had assumed 
that it would be left to them to decide 
which of their number should occupy 
it. Now it appeared that the Sou- 
danese meant to use the majority vote 
in the federal parliament, which was 
theirs by virtue of Soudan’s larger 
population, to pick a Senegalese of 
their own liking. Rumor had it they 
would fix upon Lamine Gueye, Mayor 
of Dakar and a longtime rival of 
Senghor’s. Gueye is no leftist, but he 
was considered an easier man to bend 
to Soudanese purposes than Senghor. 


It is not hard to understand why 
the Senegalese leaders objected to 
this maneuver. If the federal po- 
sitions reserved to them were to be 
filled by Senegalese picked by the 
Soudanese, all of the constitutional 
checks and balances would be effec- 
tively nullified and Soudan’s majority 
in the federal assembly could dictate 
to Senegal at will. Tension mounted 


and Modibo Keita deliberately forced 
the issue by divesting Mamadou Dia 
of the portfolios of Deputy Federal 
Prime Minister and Minister of De- 
fense and assuming these powers him- 
self. 

At this point, the Senegalese de- 
cided to set up housekeeping on their 
own. They proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Senegal 
and shipped the Soudanese out of the 
country under armed guard. Home 
in Bamako, Keita and his friends 
clung to the magic name by re- 
christening Soudan the Republic of 
Mali, but this did little to hide the 
totality of their defeat. 


Preparation Inadequate 


With the wisdom of hindsight, one 
can say that the only thing strange 
about the whole affair was Modibo 
Keita’s incredible miscalculation in 
trying to stage a coup in Dakar, on 
his adversaries’ home ground, with- 
out first assuring himself of the 
army’s loyalty. In the event, the army 
did not obey Keita but placed him 
under house arrest instead, which is 
hardly surprising given the fact that 
the majority of the officers and men 
were Senegalese. 


Characteristically, the Soudanese 
blamed the secession of Senegal on 
an “imperialist plot.” The precise 
identity of the plotters remains ob- 
scure, but it is quite certain that their 
nationality is French. Actually, the 
most convincing proof of the inac- 
curacy of this thesis lies in the fact 
that the break-up of the Federation 
has very nearly made a shambles of 
the Community, to which the prestige 
of France and President DeGaulle are 
heavily committed. 

Ironically, DeGaulle had just re- 
fashioned the Community into a 
Commonwealth “a la francdise” to 
satisfy Keita and Senghor, who want- 
ed independence for the Mali Federa- 
tion within the Community—i.e., with 
continuing French economic aid. De- 
Gaulle announced his agreement in 
principle early in 1960, and Mali’s 
independence was proclaimed in June 
of this year. This concession to Mali 
greatly displeased Ivory Coast Prime 
Minister Houphouet-Boigny, who had 
been arguing all along that the Com- 
nity should be tightened, not loosened. 

Houphouet had preached eternal 
solidarity with France and had hoped 
to reshape the Community into a 
Franco-African federal union. De- 
Gaulle wisely deemed that such an ar- 
rangement would please _ neither 
Frenchmen nor Africans and that 
Mali’s drive for independence was the 
prefiguration of the future. Unfor- 
tunately for France the realistic de- 
cision to give Mali its independence 
inside a new Community of fully inde- 
pendent member states could not come 
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otherwise than as a public rebuff to 
Houphouet. 


Houphouet’s riposte shook the Com- 
munity to the foundations. His coun- 
sels had long carried great weight in 
both French-speaking Africa and 
France itself, and he was too sage a 
politician to support a losing pro- 
gram for very long. France had de- 
serted him, and he could regain gen- 
eral respect in nationalist circles only 
by appearing to repay France in her 
own coin. This he promptly did by 
demanding independence for the Ivory 
Coast and the rest of the Conseil de 
VEntente states without any prior 
agreement on the nature of post- 
independence relations with France. 
Mali, by contrast, had negotiated first, 
proclaimed its independence later. 
Houphouet and his partners in the 
Conseil de l’Entente got their “inter- 
national sovereignty,” as DeGaulle 
puts it, in early August, and while 
they made it clear that their relations 
with France would remain of the 
closest, nothing much was said about 
the Community. There might be 
strong bilateral ties to France, but 
the Grand Design had lost its point. 


Community Totters 


The next blow to the already totter- 
ing Community came with the dissolu- 
tion of the Mali Federation itself, for 
which DeGaulle had sacrificed the 
good will of Houphouet. The Soudan- 
ese made France the scapegoat of 
their own imprudence and let it be 
known that they regarded the Com- 
munity as so passee that they would 
not bother formally to secede from 
it. In West Africa, only Senegal re- 
mains attached to the Community con- 
cept, and the backlash of August 20 
has thrust Senegal well off the central 
stage of regional politics. Senegalese 
President Senghor calls for a general 
regrouping of French-speaking West 
Africa, but despite the good sense of 
his message and the elegance of its 
phrasing, no one seems to pay much 
attention. 

While Senghor suggests reconcilia- 
tion, the Soudanese—now the Malians 
—say they will have nothing further 
to do with the present Senegalese 
Government and will impose a boycott 
on all trade with Senegal. There is in 
this more than a hint that they believe 
Senghor and Dia can be toppled, and 
perhaps they expect economic sanc- 
tions to hasten the event. If so, 
they are probably mistaken; but the 
boycott will without doubt hurt the 
port of Dakar, the city’s distributive 
trade and secondary industry, and the 
Dakar-Niger railway which has its 
inland terminus in Bamako. Senegal 
sells more to Mali than it buys from 
Mali, and precisely because it is the 
more prosperous of the two and its 
economy has the larger exchange 


Modibo Keita 


sector, it is more vulnerable to eco- 
nomic dislocations of this kind. 

Even so, landlocked Mali may learn 
eventually that the boycott is a 
double-edged sword. The country im- 
ported goods from or by way of 
Dakar not out of a feeling of good 
fellowship but because it was cheaper 
that way. When the peanut crop has 
to be moved to market in the latter 
part of the year, the Malians may 
well find there is no alternative to 
reopening traffic on the Dakar-Niger. 
Access to the sea via Abidjan in the 
Ivory Coast or Conakry in’ Guinea 
requires long truck hauls to the rail- 
heads, and the unpaved roads prob- 
ably will not stand up very long to 
really heavy traffic. 


Houphouet Woos 


Mali’s obvious need for a new entre- 
pot provided an opening for Hou- 
phouet, who quickly offered Abidjan 
as an alternative port of transship- 
ment. With the break-up of the 
former Federation, Houphouet, as the 
leader of the Conseil de l’Entente, 
emerged as the only West African 
politician with real power outside his 
hove territory. But to keep this posi- 
tion he has to prevent Modibo Keita 
from slipping into the orbit of 
Guinea’s President Sekou Toure. 
Ivory Coast’s port and railway are 
technically superior to Guinea’s, and 
Houphouet may be willing to subsi- 
dize Abidjan-Bamako freight rates to 
make his route even more attractive. 
But economics alone will not be 
enough. While Keita has no particular 
wish to play second fiddle to anyone 
and is no doubt happy to have the 
Ivory Coast as a counterpoise to 
Guinea, he and his political party 
have a great deal more in common 
ideologically with Sekou Toure than 
with Houphouet. 


—United Press International 


A genine political rapprochement 
with Mali will not be easy for 
Houphouet to achieve. August 20 and 
its aftermath have brought out all the 
radical and leftist instincts of the 
Malian leaders, and they are now bent 
upon an uncompromisingly  anti- 
colonialist, neutralist foreign policy. 
Partly in order to effect this new 
courtship of Mali, Houphouet has 
shifted course and is acting more like 
a non-aligned African nationalist 
himself. 


Ivory Coast Moves Left 


Houphouet’s move toward the left 
in matters of foreign policy had 
begun some weeks before the Mali 
Federation passed from the scene, 
however. When Ivory Coast and the 
other Entente states decided to drop 
the apron strings of France, they had 
of necessity to come to some kind of 
terms with Sekou Toure and Ghana’s 
President Kwame Nkrumah. The 
shrewd Ivory Coaster quietly ar- 
ranged separate meetings with both 
of his former archenemies soon after 
his country became independent. The 
dissolution of the Mali Federation 
merely gave him another push down 
the road he had already chosen. 

Far from becoming an opposite 
ideological pole to the neutralism of 
Guinea and Ghana, Houphouet is now 
compelled by his own ambitions to 
travel part of the way toward their 
position and to take his three junior 
partners in the Entente along with 
him. Privately no doubt he is still the 
stout anti-Communist of old, but 
nowadays he no longer finds it ex- 
pedient to call public attention to 
these opinions. 

In effect, the violent death of the 
Mali Federation displaced the entire 
West African political spectrum per- 
ceptibly toward the left. 
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Apartheid in a Hostile World 


(Continued from page 4) 

the Rand Daily Mail had headlined 
an appeal, “Verwoerd Must Go,” 
which led one of the extremist Na- 
tionalist MP’s to attack the paper in 
Parliament for inciting the assassin. 
This and other attacks, along with 
the stringent emergency regulations, 
forced the English press to pull in its 
horns. 

Another important result of the 
shooting was its influence on the 
political strategists of the Nationalist 
high command. They had calculated, 
before the attempt on Dr. Verwoerd’s 
life, that they would win a referen- 
dum to establish a republic by only a 
bare majority, not more than 52 per- 
cent at the most. They now came to 
the conclusion that Afrikaner voters 
would turn out in far greater num- 
bers to give Dr. Verwoerd the re- 
public he wanted, and that their 
majority had shot up to 60 percent. 
As a result they determined to push 
the republic through at all costs, 
before this anticipated majority van- 
ished. 


Time for the Velvet Glove? 

With the iron hand of the govern- 
ment in firm control, the time came 
for thoughts of a velvet glove. On 
April 19, during the incapacity of the 
Prime Minister, the Minister of 
Lands, Forestry and Public Works, 
Paul O. Sauer, made a widely publi- 
cized speech at Humansdorp. The 
“old book” of South African history 
had been closed a month ago at 
Sharpeville, he said, and South 
Africa must reconsider her whole ap- 
proach to the “native question.” He 
qualified this sweeping statement, 
however, by adding that although 
there must be an important change 
in the practical application of gov- 
ernment policy, “it will not mean a 
deviation from the set policy.” 

When the Rand Daily Mail blew the 
“new deal” up into a party split, the 
glare of this exaggerated and _ ill- 
timed publicity naturally forced the 
Nationalists to close ranks. Minister 
of External Affairs Eric Louw told 
Parliament the next day that “Bas- 
ically the Government’s policy re- 
mains unchanged . . . if any state- 
ment is to be made in regard to 
basic policy that statement will be 
made by the Prime Minister.” Sev- 
eral other Ministers, particularly the 
Minister of Bantu Administration 
and Development, Daan de Wet Nel, 
could not resist the temptation to 
make other statements, which enabled 
the English press to keep the “Na- 
tionalist rift” alive. The Sunday 
Times later contended, on May 15, 
that nearly 50 Nationalist MP’s and 


Senators had joined the “new-deal- 
ers.” 

There was clearly a difference of 
opinion in Nationalist ranks, but to 
call it a “split” was wishful thinking. 
Part of the explanation of the furor 
was the hope, as the Rand Daily Mail 
expressed it on April 23, that Mr. 
Sauer was a key political figure who 
“could form the basis of a political 
realignment involving the United 
Party, the National Union of Mr. 
Japie Basson, and an important sec- 
tion of the National Party.” Mr. 
Sauer remained discreetly silent, how- 
ever, and soon left the scene for an 
official visit to Argentina. On May 
20, Dr. Verwoerd put an end to the 
speculation by having Dr. Donges, 
the Minister of Finance, announce a 
“reform” program to Parliament. The 
Prime Minister made it clear that the 
government would not depart from 
the policy of separate development 
which was the only way to eliminate 
“points of friction” between racial 
groups. The government had decided 
“to concentrate immediately on the 
development of industries on the bor- 
ders of the reserves” in order to en- 
able the Bantu homelands “to pro- 
vide for both their increase in popula- 
tion and the returning flow of Bantu.” 

Having thus reassured his con- 
servative following, the Prime Min- 
ister went on to make minor conces- 
sions to urban Africans, thereby go- 
ing part way to meet the new dealers. 
These reforms included the establish- 
ment of urban Bantu authorities with 
limited powers, reform of the liquor 
laws to end the necessity for liquor 
raids, improvement of the pass sys- 
tem, and encouragement to employers 
to pay higher wages by rationaliza- 
tion of their trades and by improving 
the productivity of their workers. 


Reformers Disappointed 


Needless to say, the Prime Minis- 
ter’s compromise disappointed the 
Afrikaner reformers, to say nothing 
of the English-speaking South Afri- 
cans who wanted the government to 
accept the principle that urban Afri- 
cans are a permanent part of the 
population in the “white” areas. Dur- 
ing the month of May, the chambers 
of commerce and industries came 
forth with a variety of reform plans 
centered around this principle. Strong 
arguments, including a plea for the 
restoration of pass exemptions for 
many permanently settled urban 
natives, were put forward by impor- 
tant business spokesmen representing 
powerful economic interests. By mid- 
1960, nonetheless, it appeared that the 
new deal had gone with the wind of 
change, at least for the time being. 


Concessions to the Colored com- 
munity are in the making, partly be- 
cause of what Afrikaners call its 
“loyalty” to the government during 
the Sharpeville crisis. When the peak 
of tension passed, however, the coun- 
try relaxed and the new dealers 
found themselves handicapped by a 
number of factors. One of these 
obstacles is the power of volkseenheid, 
the concept of the unity of the Afri- 
kaner folk. Although perhaps 15 per- 
cent of the Afrikaner voters belong 
to the opposition United Party, and a 
few have even joined the Liberal and 
Progressive parties, most Afrikaners 
feel the need for loyalty to their own 
cultural group, a compelling force 
which is carefully nurtured in the 
country’s now-predominant and still- 
growing Afrikaans primary and 
secondary schools, as well as in the 
Afrikaans universities, the Dutch Re- 
formed Churches, and the influential 
secret society called the Broederbond. 


Action Limited 


Many well-educated Nationalists 
are highly critical of “Verwoerdism,” 
particularly in Cape centers such as 
Stellenbosch, where one hears private 
attacks on the Prime Minister ex- 
pressed in strong terms. But when it 
comes to public action rather than 
private talk, volkseenheid comes into 
play. However much the reform- 
minded Nationalist may deplore gov- 
ernment policy, loyalty to his own 
cultural group usually keeps him 
from bolting the party. He will prob- 
ably rationalize his behavior by con- 
tending that he can be more useful 
by fighting from within. 

A second weakness of new dealers 
is inherent in their tactical position. 
Their criticism is not directed at 
apartheid but only at the govern- 
ment’s methods of implementing the 
policy. This was reemphasized at the 
1960 annual meeting of SABRA, the 
South African Bureau of Racial Af- 
fairs, in Stellenbosch. The meeting of 
this group of apartheid theorists hap- 
pened to occur at the time of Mr. 
Sauer’s new deal speech at Humans- 
dorp, and the English press widely 
publicized SABRA as a supporter of 
the Sauer approach. When the meet- 
ing concluded, however, SABRA not 
only advocated reforms to help urban 
Africans but strongly reendorsed the 
basic policy of separate development 
of the races. And the limitations on 
the reforms advocated by the Cape 
Nationalist organ, Die Burger, are 
indicated by the new names it is 
coining for the old policy—aparte 
vryheid (separate freedom) and 
naasbestaan (coexistence). 


(Continued on page 13) 


Stock-Taking in Central Africa 


By HARVEY GLICKMAN 


A New Deal in Central Africa, 
edited by Colin Leys and Cranford 
Pratt, (New York: Praeger, 1960), 
226 pages, $4.50. 


Year of Decision, Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland 1960, by Philip Mason, 
(New York: Oxford University 
Press—Institute of Race Relations, 
1960), 282 pages, $3.40 (cloth), $1.80 
(paper). 

Race and Politics, Partnership in 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Ny- 
asaland, by Edward Clegg, (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 
1960), 280 pages, $4.80. 


Crisis in Southern Rhodesia, by 
Terence Ranger, (London: Fabian 
Commonwealth Bureau, Research 
Series No. 217, 1960), 39 pages, 4s. 


The four studies noted above, 
written primarily for a British au- 
dience, merit attention in this country 
too. All of them are “tracts for the 
times,” directed at the Monckton 
Commission and the debate that swirls 
around the problems of the Federa- 
tion. In the tradition of such tracts, 
all the authors labor to inform—but 
more important to sway—opinion at 
home, so that the levers of power re- 
maining in British hands might be 
exercised with renewed responsibility 
and determination. 


The intricacies of the negotiations 
over the terms of federation through 
the years among British administra- 
tions and their dependencies may get 
too detailed for American readers. 
In addition, the fugitive fate of 
“timely” material naturally overtakes 
these studies (though the mechanics 
of “fancy franchises” should delight 
election buffs and amateur logicians 
forever). Nevertheless, the authors 
collectively provide a singularly val- 
uable body of interpretive observa- 
tions on recent history. 

Two of the studies—by Mr. Mason 
and Messrs. Leys and Pratt—fire 
squarely at the question of maintain- 
ing the Federation. Leys and Pratt 
(of Balliol College, Oxford and the 
University of Toronto, respectively) 
sight their target from several an- 
gles, offering a narrative history, a 
number of political inquiries, an eco- 
nomic study, and specific suggestions 
for changes. The fact that they are 
editing as well as contributing to a 
collection of articles (which emerge 
from an Oxford conference in 1959) 
prevents their efforts from achieving 
a high level of integration, but one 
argument stands out: partnership 
has not worked, and it has not worked 
because most Europeans up to now 


really have had no intention of mak- 
ing it work. 

Mr. Mason, on the other hand, is 
slightly more optimistic, but one hopes 
that this springs from the wide ex- 
perience and knowledge he is known 
to possess, rather than from the 
sparse evidence for hope that he ac- 
tually cites. His frame is limited— 
“a consideration of the main events 
which have affected the working of 
men’s minds .. . a review of events 
and opinion, not a treatise on political 
science.” Indeed at times the narra- 
tive barely rises above a resume of 


newspaper clippings. But this does 
not bar Mr. Mason from bringing to 
his task his characteristic insight and 
level headedness, particularly in 
placing in perspective the plight of 
the settler or the comparative eco- 
nomic development of Africa and 
Asia. 

His economic argument for saving 
federation continues to demand more 
faith than evidence. Simply stated, 
Mr. Mason contends (1) that the 
combined resources and markets of 
the Federation will attract outside 
investment and, coupled with the 
natural advantage of pooling dis- 
parate strengths, the economy can be 
expanded, and (2) that “nothing less 
than political union can redistribute 
revenue, and without a redistribution 
of revenue, development in Nyasaland 
would cease.” Against this, William 
Barber, in two chapters of A New 
Deal for Central Africa, concludes 
(1) “The political and administrative 
re-structuring of these territories, in 
itself, has had negligible effect upon 
. .. economic performance” and (2) 
“Federal policy has done little to dis- 
turb its [Nyasaland’s] status as the 
Ireland of Central Africa—poor, 
scenic and with a ready supply of 


exportable labor . . . federation has 
accomplished some redistribution of 
public resources in the territory’s 
favor. The volume of this redistribu- 
tion, however, has been too small to 
make a significant impact upon its 
economy.” 

Mr. Mason advances one other ar- 
gument: forestalling a retreat by the 
Europeans of Southern Rhodesia into 
the embrace of the Union of South 
Africa. Secession by Southern Rho- 
desia supposedly invites economic re- 
cession and, of course, political repres- 
sion. It seems doubtful, however, that 
this is a realistic possibility; it is 
difficult to envision Southern Rho- 
desian whites, largely of English 
stock, welcoming permanent minority 
status under the Afrikaners in the 
Union. On this score, Mr. Ranger— 
a lecturer in History at University 
College in Salisbury and an editor 
of a liberal journal, Dissent, also 
published there—traces the initial 
maneuvers of what promises to be 
an ever-widening campaign of re- 
pression in Southern Rhodesia. Uni- 
fication with South Africa is less a 
threat than the determination of a 
small number of Europeans to “go 
it alone” and turn their country into 
an armed camp. 


African Confidence 


Mr. Mason concludes that the effort 
to rescue the political union in central 
Africa is worthwhile only if “we can 
find some means of winning African 
confidence,” and to this end he rec- 
ommends equalizing racial represen- 
tation at the center and creating a 
Free State status in Nyasaland. Mere- 
ly reciting tales of advantages con- 
ferred on Africans will not do; the 
African asks that things not be “done 
for him,” but that they be “done with 
him.” It is not tutelage of the blacks 
that is necessary, “it is a training 
period for whites that is needed.” 
Ultimately, Mr. Mason hopes for a 
“West Indian solution”—a situation 
in which the Europeans of the Fed- 
eration, playing a part “similar to 
that played by the Jews in Britain” 
or “by the Parsees in India,” will re- 
tain most of the managerial and pro- 
fessional positions, but only a tiny 
handful of the votes. 

Mr. Clegg’s Race and Politics 
probes in depth the development of 
racial antagonisms in Northern Rho- 
desia (the sub-title is misleading) and 
it is a case study in anthropology, 
history and politics, illuminated at 
strategic points by the author’s ex- 
perience in the Colonial Service in 
central Africa. Mr. Clegg’s main point 
is that partnership is impossible, not 
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by experience, but by definition: Af- 
rican advancement and the main- 
tenance of European standards are 
irreconcilable objects. If the African 
is to be drawn into the European- 
made world in increasing numbers, it 
is foolhardy, as well as illogical, to 
expect that the conglomerate society 
will be “European.” 

“It is merely a question of time,” 
Mr. Clegg concludes, “before the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
splits asunder .. . it will not be the 
last nor the most painful and bitter 
adjustment ... the white communi- 
ties, hemmed ever more tightly into 
the toe of the continent, will one day 
stand and fight to defend the coun- 
tries they have fashioned .. .” 


Drawn in Color, African Contrasts, 
by Noni Jabavu, (London: John Mur- 
ray, 1960), 208 pages, 18s. 


Passive Resistance in South Africa, 
by Leo Kuper, (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1960), 256 pages, 
$1.25 (paper). 


Action Against Apartheid, introduc- 
tion by Jackie Robinson, (New York: 
American _Committee on Africa, 
1960), 16 pages, 25¢. 


Kenya: The Tensions of Progress, 
by Susan Wood, (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1960), 108 pages, 
80¢ (paper). 


While virtually everything about 
the ideology, the apparatus, and the 
dynamics of apartheid seems to have 
been said, there remains one aspect 
that can never be sufficiently explored 
—the attitudes and behavior of the 
Bantu African. This is not to imply 
that numerous informative social sur- 
veys of Bantu life do not exist, but, 
for instance, do we really know the 
costs of political and social repression 
relative to the economic gain, as 
weighed in the minds of the Bantu 
urban population? Moreover, do we 
know (without suggesting how we 
can) the advantage of absorption into 
a low caste position in Western so- 
ciety compared to equality or even 
higher status in traditional tribal so- 
ciety, as reckoned by respective Bantu 
groups? Such questions may arise 
from reading the charming, though 
disturbing, account by Miss Jabavu 
(the wife of Michael Cadbury Cros- 
field, an English film director) of a 
journey from South Africa to 
Uganda. 

Miss Jabavu writes vividly of the 
customs of her “Westernized” family 
in Natal—her father was a professor 
—but she is most suggestive in re- 
porting her observations and feelings 
of “alien” African life. It is refresh- 
ing in these days of sentimental bom- 
bast on “the African personality” 
(really a reversed continuation of the 
stereotype created by the “old Africa 
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hands”) to re-learn that Africans 
can regard each other as incompre- 
hensible and different, precisely as do 
the English and French. 

South African whites might gain 
a certain superficial satisfaction from 
Miss Jabavu’s portrayal of sympa- 
thetic “proper Boers” and primitive 
Africans, but no such prospect is in 
view for Leo Kuper’s study of passive 
resistance. His examination—in ter- 
rifying detail—of the rise and fall 
of the Passive Resistance Campaign 
of 1952 is banned in South Africa, 
probably because it provides an au- 
thoritative picture of the politics of 
resistance and of the organizational 
capabilities of non-whites. 

In the absence of progress from 
within, many people have called for 
influencing South Africa from out- 
side. Action Against Apartheid, a 
booklet that summarizes the Emer- 
gency Action Conference on South 
Africa and launched the resulting 
boycott campaign in the United States 
last summer, recommends concerted 
efforts on a wide front to place eco- 
nomic and political pressure on South 
Africa. Although liberals in general 
will endorse the aims, veteran observ- 
ers may find the hopes extravagant 
and the means overly-ambitious. 

Mrs. Wood (of the East African 
Buxtons) briefly surveys recent de- 
velopments in East Africa, concen- 
trating on politics in Kenya. The 
issues that produce tension remain 
depressingly the same as in all other 
places settled by Europeans—schools, 
land, suffrage. 


1. Women’s Role in the Develop- 
ment of Tropical and Sub-Tropical 
Countries, Report of the XXXIth 
Meeting of the International Institute 
of Differing Civilizations, (Brussels: 
1959), 543 pages, $5. 


The Role of Women in Africa, 
edited by Mary Craig Schuller and 
Elizabeth Hunting Wheeler, (New 
York: Women’s Africa Committee 
of the African-American Institute, 
1960), 86 pages, $1. 


Sekou Toure has proclaimed that 
independence can be founded only on 
the emancipation of the women and 
it has become increasingly evident 
that other African leaders share that 
view. These volumes are a welcome 
introduction to the various and en- 
during problems involved in freeing 
the talents and energies of women 
for the challenges of modernization. 


2. Outlines of East African Society, 
by J. E. Goldthorpe, (Kampala: 
College Department of Sociology, 
1959), 277 pages, obtainable from 
Makerere College. 


A manual for students—long on 
description, short on recent theory, 
described by the author as “a straight- 


forward introduction.” While the pre- 
sentation appears somewhat static, 
the information is authoritative and 
some of it first-hand. There are par- 
ticularly valuable sections on re- 
ligious groups, town life and race 
relations. 

3. Africa and the World Today, by 
Carl G. Rosberg, (Chicago: North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools Foreign Relations 
Project, 1960), 65 pages, 50¢. 

A brief introduction by a Univer- 
sity of California political scientist, 
intended mainly for high school stu- 
dents. A useful item; the simplicity 
of language masks, but does not lose, 
a number of sophisticated concepts. 


4. National Geographic, vol. 118, 
September 1960, “Africa,” 452 pages, 
$1. 

Realites, no. 118, September 1960, 
“Black Africa,” 80 pages, $1.50. 

In their usually elegant manner, 
these two magazines capture the 
sheer visceral excitation of a con- 
tinent reviving. The photographs are 
gorgeous, the text varies from de- 
lightful to grandiloquent. Thoroughly 
recommended for old and new friends 
of Africa and an excellent introduc- 
tion for anybody. 


5. Dictature pour les Pauvres? by 
Alfred Frisch, (Paris: Les Cahiers 
Africains, No. 1, 1960), 98 pages, $1. 

An essay on the problem of modern- 
ization with comparisons from a num- 
ber of relevant societies. The author, 
a German journalist, does not believe 
Africa need follow the Soviet or 
Chinese example. An African “human 
investment” program, linked to the 
expansion of the European Common 
Market offers immense possibilities. 


6. Filologia, by Carlos Gonzalez 
Echegaray, (Madrid, Consejo Supe- 
rior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 
Instituto de Estudios Africanos, 
1959) 123 pages, 50 ptas. 

Esquema de etnologia de los Fang 
Ntumu de la Guinea Espanola, by 
Augusto Panyella Gomez, (Madrid, 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientificas, Instituto de Estudios Af- 
ricanos, 1959), 80 pages, 65 ptas. 

Diminutive Spanish Guinea em- 
braces 13 African peoples and six 
European nationalities who speak 
a cacophony of at least 16 tongues 
and numerous dialects. Filologia rep- 
resents the first modern overview of 
Guinea linguistics and includes a 
lengthy bibliography, as well as ex- 
emplary depth analyses of the Base- 
que and Fang (or Pamue) languages. 

Panyella Gomez, Curator of the 
Museo Etnologico y Colonial in Bar- 
celona, deals ethnographically with 
the Ntumu, a major sub-group of the 
Pamues, who constitute the bulk of 
Guinea’s African population. Illus- 
trated chapters on social structure, 
technology, and art are outstanding. 


— 


UN Seats Kasavubu 
After Bitter Wrangle 


After a long and bitter wrangle, the 
United Nations General Assembly 
voted on November 22 to give the 
seat reserved since July for the Congo 
Republic to the delegation headed by 
President Joseph Kasavubu. 

The Assembly’s decision in favor 
of Mr. Kasavubu gives implied recog- 
nition to the President’s increasingly 
close political ties with Congolese 
“strong man” Colonel Joseph Mobutu 
and the latter’s government of young 
commissioners. More precisely, it is a 
vote against Premier Patrice Lumum- 
ba’s claim that he remains the legal 
head-of-government in the Congo 
until Parliament reconvenes and votes 
him in or out of office. 

Kasavubu’s UN supporters, spear- 
headed by the United States delega- 
tion, included all the Western Euro- 
pean nations, most of Latin America, 
South Africa, and nine African 
states closely allied to France—Ivory 
Coast, Dahomey, Niger, Gabon, the 
French Congo Republic, Chad, Cam- 
eroun, Senegal, and the Malgache 
Republic. Voting against Kasavubu 
were Mali, Afghanistan, Albania, 
Bulgaria, White Russia, Ceylon, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Ghana, Guinea, Hun- 
gary, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Morocco, 
Poland, Rumania, Saudi Arabia, 
Togo, Ukraine, the Soviet Union, the 
United Arab Republic, Yemen, and 
Yugoslavia. The 19 nations abstain- 
ing were Burma, Cambodia, Canada, 
Central African Republic, Ethiopia, 
Malaya, Finland, Iran, Ireland, Israel, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Pakistan, 
Somalia, Sudan, Sweden, Tunisia, and 
Venezuela. 

The Voltaic Republic was absent 
and Nigeria’s delegate, Jaja Wachuku, 
told the Assembly that his role as 
chairman of the UN’s Conciliation 
Commission for the Congo made it 
“impossible” to “participate in this 
disgraceful display.” Mr. Wachuku, 
Nigeria’s Dublin-educated Minister of 
Economic Development, expressed 
sorrow at the split in African con- 
sensus brought on by the Kasavubu- 
Lumumba wrangle, and said he 
thought the General Assembly had 
“destroyed the very essence of peace- 
making efforts” in the Congo by 
forcing a vote at this time on the 
Congo leadership question. 

The seating of the Kasavubu dele- 
gation delayed indefinitely the sched- 
uled departure for Leopoldville of the 
UN’s Conciliation Commission, com- 
prised of the 15 African and Asian 
nations with troops in the Congo UN 
Army. The Commission was to have 
undertaken the task of healing the 
breaches among Congolese political 
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Jaja Wachuku of Nigeria, chairman 
of the 15-nation Conciliation Com- 
mission for the Congo. 


rivals, but President Kasavubu in- 
formed the group that it would not 
be welcome until the ground was 
prepared. 


Sir John Moffat Heads 
New Rhodesian Group 


The Northern Rhodesia division of 
the Central Africa Party severed its 
links with the Southern Rhodesian 
and federal section of the CAP on 
October 29 and officially changed its 
name to the Northern Rhodesia Lib- 
eral Party. Sir John Moffat, presi- 
dent, announced that a party congress 
attended by “about equal numbers of 
Africans and Europeans” in Kitwe 
had adopted resolutions calling for 
the end of federation and a new con- 
stitution without delay. (For details 
of the disintegration of the Central 
Africa Party, see Africa Report, Oc- 
tober 1960, page 10.) 


Government Policy 
Uneven In Rhodesia 


The liberal Salisbury periodical 
Dissent recently pointed out that the 
Southern Rhodesian Government’s 
racial policies are based on a pendu- 
lum principal: “when about to do 
something liberal or soft, first do 
something reactionary or firm.” Two 
Rhodesian developments this month 
gave new credence to this analysis: 

e Chief Justice Sir Robert Tred- 
gold resigned from the Supreme Court 
of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland on November 1 in public 
protest against drastic new “law and 
order” legislation introduced by the 
Southern Rhodesian government to 


curb African political activities. Sir 
Robert called for all existing political 
parties to get together to clear the 
way for a national front government 
to take over Southern Rhodesia and 
dedicate itself to “the maintenance 
of firm government without the sacri- 
fice of basic human rights.” 

e Joshua Nkomo, exiled president 
of the banned African National Con- 
gress party, was elected new presi- 
dent of the National Democratic 
Party at an NDP congress in Salis- 
bury on October 30, replacing Michael 
Mawema. On November 4, Prime 
Minister Sir Edgar Whitehead an- 
nounced that Mr. Nkomo could return 
from exile in London without fear of 
arrest to take up his new duties as 
president of the National Democratic 
Party and that members of the NDP 
would be invited to join the Southern 
Rhodesian delegation to the confer- 
ence on the future of the Federation 
constitution opening in London on 
December 5. 


White Rhodesian Miners 
Vote to End Color Bar 


The Northern Rhodesia European 
Mine’ Workers’ Union voted on No- 
vember 4 to end the color bar in the 
country’s copper mines and make 
merit henceforth the only criterion 
for advancement. The mineworkers’ 
decision—by a majority of 580 out 
of a total ballot of 3,156—climaxed 
more than a year of negotiation be- 
tween the Union and the manage- 
ments of Northern Rhodesia’s major 
copper companies, Rhodesian Select- 
tion Trust and the Anglo-American 
Corporation. 


Volta, Niger, Dahomey 
Postpone Elections 


President Maurice Yameogo of the 
Voltaic Republic announced on Octo- 
ber 29 that the post-independence gen- 
eral elections originally scheduled for 
later this year in the Voltaic Repub- 
lic, Niger, and Dahomey had been 
cancelled, and that it had been decided 
to renew the mandates of existing 
governments. This decision was made 
in the course of Entente constitutional 
talks held in Abidjan, Ivory Coast 
during the last week of October. 


Ivory Coast Votes 


Constitutional Changes 

Legislation providing for far-reach- 
ing modifications in the Ivory Coast 
constitution was unanimously ap- 
proved by the National Assembly on 
November 3. The new constitution, 
which was reportedly drawn up by 
Premier Felix Houphouet-Boigny in 
consultation with the other three Hn- 
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tente states of Niger, Dahomey, and 
the Voltaic Republic, establishes a 
strong executive arm under a Presi- 
dent as well as separate legislative 
and judicial branches. The broad 
powers of the President are counter- 
balanced, the Minister of Justice em- 
phasized in his presentation speech, 
by the creation of a 70-seat Assembly 
which is not threatened by dissolu- 
tion. The President of the Assembly 
is empowered to appoint a replace- 
ment for the chief executive from 
among the deputies in the event of the 
death or incapacity of the elected 
President. 


Registration Light For 
1961 Uganda Election 


Preparations for Uganda’s next 
major step toward self-government— 
elections in March 1961 for a largely 
African legislative council—have be- 
come mired down in a boycott move- 
ment organized by the traditional 
leaders of Buganda Province. By the 
time registration officially ended on 
October 31, only 34,582 Bugandans, 
or barely five percent of the prov- 
ince’s potential electorate, had defied 
the boycott call and signed up to vote 
in 1961. 

Registration in Uganda’s other four 
provinces averaged 75 percent of 
those entitled to vote, bringing the 
total registration for Uganda as a 
whole up to 1,295,490 out of a total 
population of some 5,000,000. (See 
also page 9, Africa Report, Novem- 
ber 1960). 


French-Speaking States 
Seek Common Policies 


Representatives of 12 countries of 
French-speaking Africa convened in 
Abidjan, Ivory Coast from October 
25 to 27 to lay the groundwork for the 
formation of what host-premier Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny hopes will become 
an influential new bloc running from 
the Sahara to the Congo. Eight 
countries—the Ivory Coast, Voltaic 
Republic, Niger, Dahomey, Senegal, 
Mauritania, the former French Congo, 
and Cameroun—were represented by 
heads-of-government, while three 
more—Chad, the Central African 
Republic, and Gabon—sent cabinet 
ministers with plenipotentiary powers. 
The Republic of Mali, only a tentative 
participant, was represented by an 
“observer.” At least two other states, 
Togo and the Malgache Republic, have 
indicated that they may attend a 
second “summit” meeting of the 
French-speaking states called for 
Brazzaville December 10-15, or a 
third now tentatively set for Yaounde, 
Cameroun early in 1961. 

The purpose of this series of meet- 
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ings, according to Premier Houphouet- 
Boigny, is not to create a political 
confederation which would infringe 
on any national sovereignties but 
rather to establish strong economic 
ties, a common currency, common cur- 
rency regulations, a customs union, 
and a common foreign policy on both 
African and world affairs. Gradual 
“harmonization of constitutions” is 
seen by the architects of the new 
grouping as essential for effective co- 
operation, however. 

Although no communique was 
issued disclosing details of the Abid- 
jan talks, conference sources say 
three major policy decisions were 
made in the realm of intra-African 
relations: 

© On the Congo: Full support for 
the United Nations and President 
Joseph Kasavubu; opposition to uni- 
lateral action by African or other 
states which seek to profit from the 
Congo’s turmoil. 

© On Algeria: Pressure on General 
DeGaulle for a cease-fire on terms 
that respect the personality of the 
Algerian resistance movement, peace 
negotiations (with the French-Afri- 
can bloc as mediators if required), 
and a UN-supervised referendum to 
decide the country’s future. 

e On Mauritania: Wholehearted 
support for the government of Moktar 
Ould Daddah, and opposition to 
Morocco’s claims to the territory. 


Dr. Felix Moumie Dies 
in Geneva Hospital 


Dr. Felix Moumie, exiled leader of 
the violent wing of the Union des 
Populations Camerounaises, died of 
thallium poisoning in Geneva on No- 
vember 3. Before his death, the 35 
year old physician-politician accused 
members of the French right-wing 
terrorist organization “Red Hand” 
of murdering him. No successor has 
been publicly named to head the 
offices-in-exile of the UPC or to direct. 
the movement’s five year old terrorist 
campaign against the government of 
President Ahmadou Ahidjo in Cam- 
eroun. 


Nkrumah Redefines 
Ghana's Foreign Policy 


President Kwame Nkrumah of 
Ghana spelled out for America’s ben- 
efit on November 16 his government’s 
policy of neutrality and nonalignment. 
Speaking at a fareweli private lunch- 
eon for Wilson C. Flake, United 
States Ambassador to Ghana, Dr. 
Nkrumah said: “We are for Ghana, 
for Africa, for Africans. As I have 
stated publicly before, Ghana faces 
neither East nor West, but forward.” 
The Ghanaian President asked Mr. 


Flake to tell his government that 
Ghana looks forward to collaborating 
with President-elect Kennedy in pur- 
suing any common objectives leading 
to world peace and security. 


Sudan Military Regime 
Celebrates Anniversary 


Among the guests who came to 
Khartoum to join President Ibrahim 
Abboud’s regime in celebrations not- 
ing the second anniversary of the 
Sudanese military revolution on No- 
vember 17 was President Gamal Abd 
al-Nasir of the neighboring United 
Arab Republic. The Nasir visit, 
scheduled to last 10 days, was the 
first official journey the Egyptian 
leader has made to the Sudan. 

Although General Abboud’s govern- 
ment could point to some impressive 
accomplishments in the economic field 
over the past 24 months, there were 
new signs of popular unrest seeping 
through the continuing ban on both 
political organization and political 
commentary. The Sudanese Press 
Agency in Khartoum, whose daily 
bulletin and weekly review are the 
principal source of English-language 
news from the Sudan, was suspended 
indefinitely on November 9 for “vio- 
lating press regulations.” Presumably 
this charge refers to recent coverage 
by the Agency of major demonstra- 
tions against the government by 
“thousands of Wadi Halfa citizens 
joined by university students and citi- 
zens of Khartoum” as well as five 
other Sudanese towns in protest 
against an announced plan to move 
Wadi Halfa residents to new farm- 
land in accordance with the Aswan 
Dam Agreement. Some 40 persons 
(including the Sudanese Commission- 
er of Labor and some senior person- 
alities) were reportedly arrested in 
Khartoum and 33 in Atbara; several 
schools (including Khartoum Univer- 
sity and Khartoum’s Cairo Univer- 
sity) were temporarily closed. 


KANU-KADU Clash 


Mars Kenya Campaign 


One person was killed and 24 in- 


' jured in Kenya on November 5, when 


adherents of the country’s two major 
African political parties clashed at 
Ngong. The incident occurred when 
the Kenya African National Union, 
which is led primarily by Kikuyu and 
Luo, convened a large political rally 
of several thousand followers within a 
Masai tribal reserve. The Masai are 
mainly supporters of the opposition 
KADU. Leaders of the two groups 
differ sharply in their explanations of 
the immediate cause of the clash, 
which was broken up by riot police 
using tear gas. 


Apartheid in a Hostile World 


(Continued from page 8) 


The pro-government propaganda in 
the Afrikaans press was a third 
obstacle to the new dealers. In com- 
menting on warnings from the chair- 
men of several great corporations, 
the Afrikaans press soft-pedaled their 
criticisms and emphasized their con- 
fidence in the country’s economy in 
the long-range future. This was also 
true of radio reports of the South 
African Broadcasting Corporation, 
which began to disseminate partisan 
Nationalist propaganda after the 
Emergency was declared. Die Trans- 
valer reassured its readers on May 30 
that even if the value of shares on the 
Johannesburg stock exchange had de- 
clined by £600,000,000, the only people 
who lost anything were the very small 
percentage who panicked and sold. 


Congo Dramatized 


Another Afrikaans press technique 
during the Emergency was to play 
up Congo tribal riots, the Mau Mau 
revival in Kenya, the Rhodesia- 
Nyasaland troubles, white emigration 
from the Congo and Kenya to the 
Union, and support for South Africa 
from the United States in the form 
of numerous letters from white 
racists in the Deep South. The object 
was evidently to convince Afrikaners 
that apartheid was their only sal- 
vation. (It should be pointed out, 
however, that many Afrikaners must 
also have been reading the English 
press during this period because the 
main government-supporting Afrika- 
ans newspapers have a circulation of 
only 352,000, in contrast to 1,626,000 
for the English papers.) 


Finally, the efforts of the reformers 
were sidetracked in June by the rise 
of the republic issue as the main con- 
troversy. There was a quaint air of 
unreality in the fight of white South 
Africans over the republic, as if 
Queen Elizabeth were the real prob- 
lem, rather than Robert Sobukwe. 
Since Afrikaners have a history, cul- 
ture, tradition and language of their 
own, they are more of a nation than 
many of the new states in Africa. 
Now that Afrikaans-speaking whites 
are in a majority by more than 60 
percent, their leaders feel impelled to 
complete their nationhood by creating 
their own political institutions. As the 
late Governor General, E. G. Jansen, 
said in 1944: “In all our present state 
institutions there is actually nothing 
to which the Afrikaner can refer and 
say, ‘This is what my people brought 
into existence.’” This bit of romanti- 
cism was built up into such a power- 
ful social myth that nothing could 
stop the Afrikaners from getting 
their republic. 


Many English-speaking South 
Africans reluctantly conceded the 
point; but, for tactical reasons, the 
opposition parties decided to wage 
a vigorous fight to reject a republic 
in the October 5 referendum, partly 
on the grounds that a vote for a 
republic was a vote for Verwoerd. 
After the return of Eric Louw from 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
Conference in May, the United and 
Progressive parties, supported by the 
English press, also argued that a 
South African Republic would not be 
readmitted to the Commonwealth and 
that it therefore would suffer eco- 
nomically through the loss of imperial 
preferences. The republicans nonethe- 
less won the referendum with a ma- 
jority of 52 percent. 


Hendrick F. Verwoerd —Wide World 


Although the future of apartheid 
is complicated by many imponder- 
ables, the basic element at the moment 
is the apparent power and will of the 
whites to continue to rule, at least in 
the “white” areas. The problem 
would be simpler if apartheid were 
only a slogan to win votes. But it is 
far more than that. It has been built 
up into an emotional ideology. Its 
basic assumption is that separate de- 
velopment to enable Africans to rise 
to the top in their own sphere is not 
only possible and moral, but, most im- 
portant of all, is the only way to 
save the whites from being swamped 
by a 4 to 1 non-white majority. 

The theory of apartheid has a num- 
ber of basic flaws. It is economically 
impracticable because, as many South 
Africans say, “you can’t unscramble 
eggs.” It is politically unrealistic 
because, in an age when self-deter- 
mination is sweeping Africa, only a 
miracle could persuade black men to 
accept permanently a white man’s 
plans for black destiny, no matter 
what its merits. Moreover, even if 


apartheid succeeded in moving many 
Africans into the reserves, the white 
areas would still have a black ma- 
jority. 

Present Nationalist thought at- 
tempts to meet this dilemma by sug- 
gesting that Africans remaining in 
the white areas would be given politi- 
cal rights in the reserves or self- 
governing “Bantustans.” More re- 
flective Nationalists realize that this 
fanciful idea is only a _politician’s 
dream, and a few have already con- 
ceded that the blacks in the white 
areas must ultimately be given full 
and equal rights. In their view, the 
South Africa of the future might be- 
come a federation of several autono- 
mous black Bantustans and one ra- 
cially integrated state, in which the 
ratio of black to white would be less 
unequal. This scheme has advocates 
in several circles, including a small 
group at the Potchefstroom Univer- 
sity for Christian Higher Education, 
the “dopper” bible belt of Afrikaner- 
dom. 

Far-sighted supporters of the gov- 
ernment concede that the policy may 
fail. In that case, they say, the gov- 
ernment will have to “rethink” the 
whole situation. They contend, how- 
ever, that apartheid has thus far been 
largely a theory, and they want to 
put it into practice with a program to 
develop the reserves even further 
than contemplated in the £110,000,000 
proposals recommended by the Tom- 
linson Commission in 1955. Privately, 
a few go further and say that the 
present policy is only a transitional 
one to get the country over a di‘icult 
period until white attitudes change. 
On rare occasions it is even said that 
apartheid may in one sense be “pre- 
paring the way for integration.” The 
argument behind this heresy is that 
if apartheid is successful there will 
be many able African judges, ad- 
ministrators, doctors, b‘sinessmen, 
and others capable of holding their 
own in white company; in that event, 
South Africans might realize for the 
first time that blacks are not so dif- 
ferent from whites. 


Costs of Apartheid Rising 

The high cost of apartheid is 
meanwhile becoming increasingly ap- 
parent to South Africans. Thus far 
it has cost them so little that they 
have never been able to weigh it 
realistically against the price of inte- 
gration. During the parliamentary 
debate on the budget for 1960-61, op- 
position speakers stressed the high 
cost of apartheid to the taxpayers. 
But this is only part of the cost. 

It also exposes South Africans to 
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world-wide contempt. It causes a 
boycott of South African exports and 
discourages capital investment from 
overseas. It produces dangerous fric- 
tion with the new states of Africa 
when South Africa needs their friend- 
ship. It fosters conflict with India 
at a time when India is becoming a 
great power in the Indian Ocean. It 
includes not only residential apart- 
heid and marriage apartheid, but in- 
conveniences which annoy many 
South Africans, such as taxi apart- 
heid, bus apartheid, train apartheid, 
post office apartheid, bank apartheid, 
university apartheid, and the sexual 
apartheid of the widely condemned 
Group Immorality Act. 


To an observer like I. D. MacCrone, 
Professor of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of the Witwatersrand, its less 
tangible costs are even higher: 


I think . . . of the growing in- 
tolerance in public and private life, 
of the growing isolation due to the 
breaking down of communication 
not only between White and Black 
but also between White and White, 
of the uncharitableness towards 
and cynicism about our fellowmen 
which may be on the increase, par- 
ticularly in the younger generation, 
of the decline in the practices of 
democracy, of the growing authori- 
tarianism and demands for con- 
formity, of the creeping fear and 
insecurity in so much of our social 
life, of the stifling of honest 
thought and sincere opinion for 
fear of the consequences, of the 
gradual erosion of the traditional 
spiritual and moral values of our 
civilization in ourselves. If these 
things are so, then I say the price 
we Whites have to pay for race 
domination is far too high. 


As Professor MacCrone says, how- 
ever, he is “an old-fashioned Cape 
Liberal.” One cannot be sure that 
his reactions are shared by enough 
whites to have much influence. While 
the continuation of the Draconic 
emergency regulations shocked South 
Africa’s liberals, it did not seem to 
shake the voters of Parow who, on 
June 9, 1960, in the first by-election 
since the Emergency, elected a Na- 
tionalist to Parliament by 6,797 votes 
to 2,229 for his United Party op- 
ponent, an increase of 280 votes over 
the majority obtained by the Na- 
tionalists in 1958. 


Outside Pressure Evaluated 


With these reactions in mind, what 
can be concluded as to the effect of 
external pressures such as Macmil- 
lan’s speech, the boycotts, and more 
than a decade of United Nations reso- 
lutions on South Africa? Are they 
effective in forcing changes of policy? 
Or does foreign intervention only 
stiffen backs and give the conserva- 
tives an additional warcry in their 
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local battles against reformers? No 
answer to these questions is appli- 
cable in all cases. In the short run, 
foreign intervention does stiffen re- 
sistance, as shown in the deeply emo- 
tional Afrikaner response to Macmil- 
lan. Yet one still wonders whether 
this ridgidity may not reach a break- 
ing point, over a period of time and 
in face of continuously mounting 
pressure. Many influential Afrikaners 
share the worry expressed by Die 
Burger, which warned on April 7 
that unless South Africa can produce 
a more positive race policy it must 
look forward to a permanent status as 
“the skunk of the world,” with all the 
“catastrophic” political and economic 
implications of such a_ position. 


Continued criticism from overseas 
can be helpful if it is fair and dis- 
criminating. A number of whites are 
reluctantly coming to the conclusion 
that continued external pressures are 
not only inevitable but essential. Only 
economic difficulties, they feel, can 
force a change in government policy. 
In the English-speaking business com- 
munity, there is a sort of ambivalent 
hope mixed with regret that an eco- 
nomic crisis would hit the pocketbook 
of the ordinary Afrikaner hard 
enough to turn him against the gov- 
ernment, perhaps at the next general 
election in 1963 or before. 


Are Boycotts Effective? 


The extent to which foreign eco- 
nomic pressure can be transformed 
from a propaganda device into a 
crippling economic weapon is still un- 
certain. Boycotts are extraordinarily 
difficult to impose effectively even 
against countries which commit acts 
of aggression across international 
frontiers. Moreover, new world crises 
elsewhere may divert foreign atten- 
tion from South Africa. 


In any case, the Nationalist gov- 
ernment appears willing to “trek into 
laager” in the attempt to withstand 
a long economic siege. However, the 
Johannesburg Star, which advocated 
on February 3 an “attitude of calm 
contempt for the whole silly business” 
of the boycott, has changed its tune. 
Its editorials now stress the crippling 
potentialities of foreign economic 
pressure. The quiet drying up of 
capital investment from overseas 
could ultimately prove more damag- 
ing than an incomplete boycott of ex- 
ports. Although South Africa now 
has large internal capital resources, 
the loss of capital from overseas 
might, within a year or two, cause 
economic stagnation. Since Sharpe- 
ville, the press has expressed occa- 
sional concern that the United Na- 
tions may use its foothold in South 
West Africa to institute economic 
sanctions against the Union. 


In this oddly segmented society, 
most white South Africans uncon- 


sciously ignore the effect of external 
pressures on the non-white majority. 
To scare its white readers, the Afri- 
kaans and occasionally the English 
press publicize the inaccurate and 
dangerous theme that the West has 
decided to “sacrifice the white man 
on the altar of black nationalism,” 
a cliche hardly calculated to keep 
Africans quiescent. The angry Afri- 
kaner reaction to Macmillan naturally 
aroused much black interest and 
pleasure. Newspaper clippings of his 
speech are said to have been widely 
circulated, translated, and frequently 
discussed in Native townships. 


Non-Whites More Hopeful 


As one African told a reporter of 
the Johannesburg Star: “My people 
respect wisdom, courage and the 
words of a poet. Mr. Macmillan gave 
us all these things. This is one time 
when the powerful man from some- 
where else in the world has come and 
gone and left us something tangible, 
something which means hope.” This is 
close to the heart of the matter. For- 
eign criticism may not force a change 
in policies, but it can have a powerful 
impact by encouraging Africans to 
fight for change. 

The new and uncompromising tone 
of Sobukwe’s Pan-Africanists, who 
now greatly outnumber the member- 
ship of the old African National Con- 
gress, reflects a growing confidence 
that time is on the side of the Afri- 
cans. Another fact is the reappear- 
ance of open Communist activity for 
the first time in a decade. In April, 
despite the drastic Emergency police 
ban, there appeared in Johannesburg 
an incendiary four-page mimeo- 
graphed leaflet called The Spark. 
Issued by the Socialist League of 
Africa, one of a number of Trotsky- 
ite Fourth International splinter 
groups in the Union, it summoned 
Africans to avenge the dead of 
Sharpeville and destroy the Capitalist 
rulers. And in July, the Communist 
Party of South Africa, which dis- 
solved itself in 1950 shortly before the 
Suppression of Communism Act went 
into effect, came out into the open 
again with a manifesto of support 
for the “freedom struggle.” 

Whether South Africans can aban- 
don apartheid before it is too late, 
seems doubtful. Many whites consider 
the present Nationalist version of 
apartheid a “pipe dream,” but the 
overwhelming majority, both Afri- 
kaans and English-speaking, still 
favor some form of separate develop- 
ment of the races. Although the 
forward-looking Progressive Party 
has won a significant following in the 
year since its birth, it has yet to 
elect a single candidate to Parliament. 
The smaller and more integrationist 
Liberal Party is even weaker. 

White power can hold the fort for 
a time, but in the end South Africa 
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will have to produce a policy more 
acceptable to leaders of all races. 
Fully aware of white power, many 
non-European leaders are still willing 
to negotiate. If a change in policy is 
long delayed, however, South Afri- 
cans may yet prove that one of their 
own professors was right in his fanci- 
ful 1947 prophecy that a United Na- 
tions military government will take 
over the Union in 1977. 


UN Technicians Prevent 
Total Congo Breakdown 
(Continued from page 2) 


or understaffed and plans to open 
special “training institutes.” 

The UN is channeling offers of 
scholarships that already have per- 
mitted hundreds of students to leave 
for Europe and North America over 
recent weeks. But literally thousands 
of scholarships or grants for uni- 


versity, technical, professional, and 
occupational training are urgently 
needed. 


All 600 Congolese hospitals and 
clinics are now working. The UN 
has provided 30 health advisers at the 
administrative level and 97 Red Cross 
doctors under the direction of Dr. 
Andre Bellerive of Haiti. Also from 
the health front comes the report of 
100,000 school children soon to be 
receiving a daily ration of milk. In 
field sanitation, the picture is gloom- 
ier, though refuse collection is now 
fully restored. 

After five months of independence, 
the judicial system still is paralyzed, 
except where 15 out of the former 
400 judges remain, and in a few 
places where elderly experienced Con- 
golese court clerks are running magis- 
trate courts. Lovanium is organizing 
special two year “magistrature” 
courses devised by a UN adviser for 
lower court magistrates. 

The field in which an enormous 
amount of advisory work has been 
done is public administration. Robert 
Gardiner, Ghana’s former Establish- 
ment Secretary who is now Deputy 
Secretary General of the African 
Economic Commission with head- 
quarters in Addis Ababa, has in three 
months planned a total reorganization 
of the Congolese civil service. Gar- 
diner is being spoken of as possible 
successor to Ambassador Dayal as 
Secretary General Dag Hammar- 
skjold’s special representative in 
Congo. 

Teiecommunications and air, rail 
and river transport are now nearly 
normal though everywhere under- 
staffed. One air traffic problem was 
the total absence of meteorologists. 
Congolese students now have left 
for Europe to study this science. 


ECONOMIC NOTES 


US AND GUINEA SIGN PACT 


Announcement was made on Octo- 
ber 29 of the signature on September 
30 of an agreement between the gov- 
ernments of Guinea and the United 
States establishing the legal frame- 
work for American technical and eco- 
nomic assistance to the government 
of President Sekou Toure. No dollar 
value has been established for the 
program, since negotiations on specif- 
ic items are still in progress. 

The first step toward the agreement 
was a four-week economic survey car- 
ried out by the International Cooper- 
ation Administration in October 1959, 
which concluded that Guinea’s pri- 
mary needs from the United States 
were for programs of instruction in 
the English language, scholarships 
from American universities, assist- 
ance in setting up small industries, 
technical aid in agricultural devel- 
opment, and access to surplus food. 
An English-language program was set 
in motion in the summer of 160 un- 
der ICA and USIA auspices, and 150 
scholarships were offered to Guineans 
to study in the United States. As of 
November 1960, 34 Guineans were 
enrolled in US institutions under an 
ICA scholarship program adminis- 
tered by the African-American Insti- 
tute. They included 21 college derree 
candidates, 11 vocational school stu- 
dents, and two short-term specialist 
trainees. 


KENYA LOSES CAPITAL 


The February-through-March out- 
flow of some £3,400,000 in capital 
from Kenya (see Africa Special Re- 
port, June 1960) has continued at the 
rate of £1,000,000 per month. This 
outflow, coupled with a deficit in in- 
ternational trade, has caused a sharp 
drain in the liquid reserves of com- 
mercial banks. As a result, minimum 
lending rates were raised from seven 
to eight percent on October 10 to 
lessen the demand for loans. 


SENEGAL PLANS NEW BANK 


Senegal has announced plans to 
centralize the handling of investment 
funds from both domestic and for- 
eign public sources in a new Banque 
Senegalaise de Developpement. The 
institution will be controlled by the 
government, which will hold at least 
51 percent of the capital shares, and 
will begin operation as soon as the 
initial capital equivalent to $2,000,- 
000 is subscribed. 

Funds for the Bank’s program will 
come from several sources, including 
Treasury deposits; an investment 


fund from Senegal’s equipment bud- 
get; absorption of the Central Fund 
of Mutual Agricultural Credit; grants 
from the French and European Eco- 
nomic Communities; and allocations 
from various international organiza- 
tions. Backing will also come from 
public banking, savings, and insur- 
ance companies. 


A major function of the Bank will 
be to assist the financing of purchase 
of equipment by private, mixed, or 
state companies. This may be done 
by buying share capital in the com- 
panies, by granting credit outright, 
or by guaranteeing credit extended by 
others. Agricultural development is 
also included in the Bank’s functions. 


DLF AWARDS LOAN TO NIGERIA 


The Development Loan Fund of the 
United States Government announced 
on October 21 the approval of a 
$3,000,000 loan to the Nigerian Rail- 
way Corporation. The loan will be 
used to purchase equipment and 
materials in the United States to re- 
place 77 miles of rail and 27 miles of 
steel ties on the main line between 
Enugu, capital of the Eastern Region, 
and Makurdi, northward on the Benue 
River. 

The line to be replaced is extremely 
worn and has been in place for 36 
years. It has carried 550,000,000 tons 
of freight—two or three times the 
amount of use normally allowed on 
US railroads. The project is part of 
an estimated $26,000,000 track relay- 
ing program over approximately 600 
of the 1900 miles of main line in the 
Nigerian system. 


NIGERIAN EXCHANGE OPENED 


West Africa’s first stock exchange 
opened in Lagos, Nigeria, on Septem- 
ber 22. It was formed by three com- 
panies and four prominent Nigerians, 
with the assistance and advice of 
British Stock Exchange members. Ini- 
tial capital is £5,000, divided into 500 
shares and available only to members. 


CORRECTION: 


According to the National Ore Co., 
Ltd. of Liberia, the $6,000,000 US 
Export-Import Bank loan to the com- 
pany for the development of Liberia’s 
iron ore deposits in the Mano River 
District will be supplemented by 
$10,000,000 from company funds 
rather than the $2,300,000 indicated 
in the October 1960 issue of Africa 
Report. 

—Norman W. Mosher 
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SIR ERNEST VASEY, Tanganyika’s Minister of 
Finance, due in the US during late December and early 
January for consultations with the US Government, 
the World Bank and other organizations on behalf of 
the Tanganyika Government. 


TOM MBOYA, Secretary of the Kenya African 
National Union, visiting the US during early Decem- 
ber. Scheduled to addréss the Institute of International 
Educations fourth annual conference on “Educational 
Exchange for the Mutual Development of Nations,” 
in San Francisco from November 30-December 3. 


OSCAR KAMBONA, Tanganyika’s Minister of Edu- 
cation, visiting the US during early December. Sched- 
uled to participate in the Institute of International 
Education’s fourth annual conference on “Educational 

_ Exchange for the Mutual Development of Nations,” in 
San Francisco from November 30-December 3. 


JULIUS KIANO, Kenya’s Minister of Commerce, 
visiting the US during early December. Sched- 
uled to address (1) the Institute of International Edu- 
cation’s conference in San Francisco and (2) the 
conference on “Education in East Africa,” sponsored 
by the American Council on Education, in conjunction 
with the Carnegie Corporation, at Princeton University 
from December 1-5. 


OLIVER TAMBO, Deputy President-General of the 
South African National Congress, and VUSUMZI 
MAKE, a founding member of the South African Pan- 
Afrieanist Congress, are in the US as representatives 
of the South Africa United Front to confer with UN 
delegations. Both are available for speaking engage- 
ments. Contact the American Committee on Africa, 801 
Second Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


The Fourth Training Program for African Econo- 
mists, running from September until March at the 
United Nations Headquarters in New York, includes 
the following Africans from south of the Sahara: 

EMMANUEL P.O. KWAFO, head of the Person- 
nel Branch, Ghana Ministry of Finance. 

GOBA DORE, Administrative Secretary in the 
Department of Foreign Commerce, Guinea Ministry 
of Economics. 

ROGER SOUMAH, Assistant Director of the 
Department of Foreign Commerce, Guinea Ministry 
of Economics. 


THOMAS K. IRELAND, Chief Accountant in 
the Liberian Treasury. 

ADEPOJU A. LADIMEJI, Senior Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Western Region Treasury, Nigeria. 

RALPH C. NWAKOBY, Administrative Officer- 
Assistant Secretary of the Eastern Region Civil 
Service, Nigeria. 

ABDI A.H. HASSAN, Supervisor of the Account- 


ancy Office, Economic Section, Government of 
Somalia. 
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Visitors 


ABDULCADIR I. MUSSA, District Commis- 
sioner, Economic Section, Government of Somalia. 


HASSAN BELAIL, Senior Finance Inspector and 
Head of the Cotton Section, Sudan Ministry of 
Finance and Economics. 


ALT M.A. KARRAR, Senior Inspector of the ICA 
Section, Sudan Ministry of Finance and Economics. 


PAUL ADOTE DOVI-AKUE, Assistant Director 
of Economic Affairs, Togo Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 


FELIX K. FOLIKPO-AWUTE, Chief of the 
Accounting Office, Togo Department of Finance. 


SIMON KIBA, Chief Editor of the newspaper 
Afrique Nouvelle, Dakar, Senegal, here until December 
13 on a US State Department leader grant. Itinerary 
includes Chicago, Denver, San Francisco, Las Vegas, 
Grand Canyon, Albuquerque, Atlanta, Puerto Rico, 
and New York. Programmed by the Governmental 
Affairs Institute, 1726 Massachusetts Avenue NW, 
Washington, DC. 


Five labor leaders from Somalia are here until 
December 28 under ICA auspices to study their 
counterpart unions and the role played by AFL-CIO 
in trade union organization, international labor affairs, 
federal and state legislation, workers education, and 
legal and technical assistance to its members. They 
are: ALI RAGHE CHEIRO, President of the Union 
of Agriculture Workers; SAID MOHAMUD FARAH, 
President of the Union of Port Workers; ABDULLAHI 
SEEK MAO, Member Syndicalist, Federation of the 
United Workers of Somalia; HEIDER MOHAMED 
NUR, Labor Inspector; and SEEK ALI OSMAN, In- 
spector, Federation of the United Workers of Somalia. 
Visiting New York, Washington, Annapolis, Los 
Angeles and other California towns, Des Moines, and 
Buffalo. Programmed by the Trade Union Programs 
Division of the US Department of Labor. 


STANLEY BEMBA LUWANDAGA, Treasurer 
General of the Democratic Party of Uganda, here until 
early January on a US State Department leader grant. 
Programmed by the Governmental Affairs Institute. 


JAN D. SMITH, senior journalist on the personal 
staff of the editor of the Star, Johannesburg, Union of 
South Africa, here until early December on a US 
State Department specialist grant. Programmed by the 
Office of Cultural Exchange, Department of State, 
Washington, DC. 


AMADOU HASSANE, Deputy in the National As- 
sembly of the Republic of Niger, here until early 
January on a US State Department leader grant. Pro- 
grammed by the Governmental Affairs Institute. 


ISSA BOULAMA, Deputy in the National Assembly 
of the Republic of Niger, here until early January on a 
US State Department leader grant. Programmed by 
the Governmental Affairs Institute. 
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